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XL. Far titulars of the Country of Labra- 
dore, extra&ed from the Papers of 
Lieutenant Roger Curtis, of His Ma~ 
jejlys Sloop the Otter, with a Plane- 
Chart of the Coajl. Communicated by 
the Honourable Daines Barrington. 



Redde, Feb.54, riTIHERE is no part of the Britifh 
*774« J^ dominions &> little known as the 

smmenfe territory of labr adore. So few have vifited 
the northern parts of this vaft country, that almoft 
from the freights of beixeisle, until you come to the 
entrance of Hudson's bay, for more than ten degrees 
of latitude, no chart, which gave any tolerable idea 
of the coaft, had hitherto been formed. The bar- 
rennefs of the country explains why it has been fo 
feldom frequented. Here avarice has but little to, 
feed on. 

Perhaps, without an immoderate fhare of vanity, 
I may venture to prefume,. that, as far as I have 
been, which is to the latitude of 59° io', the 
draught, which I have been able to form, is by 
much the beft that has hitherto been made. 

Others have gone before me, bleft with abilities 
fuperior to mine, and to whom I hope to be thought 

equal 
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equal only in afliduity. But I had advantages of 
which they were deftitute \ with a fmall veiTel, and 
having an Indian with me, who knew of every rock 
and fhoal upon the coaft, I was enabled to be ac- 
curate in my obfervations y and thefe are the reafons,, 
why I deem my own {ketch preferable to all others* 

Of the coast- 
As this country k one of the thoft barren in the 
known world, fo its fea-eoaft is the moft remarkable^ 
Bordered by innumerable iflands, and many of them 
being a confiderable diftance from the main land, a 
ihip of burthen would fail a great way along the 
coaft, without being able to form any notion of its; 
true fituation* 

Hence it is that alt charts of it have been fo ex- 
tremely erroneous ; and hence arofe thofe opinions,, 
that fome of the inlets extended a vaft diftance into 
the country, if not quite into the fea of Hudson's 
bay* 

d avisos inlet, which has been fo much talkedl 
of, is not twenty leagues from the entrance of it to 
its extremity* 

The navigation here is extremely hazardous.. To- 
wards the land, the fea is covered with large bodies* 
and broken pieces, of ice y and the farther you go* 
northward, the greater is, the quantity you meet with* 
Some of thofe maffes, which the feamen call 
iflands of ice, are of a prodigious magnitude, and they 
are generally fuppofed to fwim two thirds undeir 
water.. You will frequently fee them more than ai 
hundred feet above the furface, and to (hips in a 

£orm>» 
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ftorm, or in thick weather, nothing can be more 
terrible. 

Thofe prodigious pieces of ice come from the 
north, and are fuppofed to be formed by the freezing 
of calara&s upon the lands about east Greenland 
and the Pole. As foon as the feverity of the winter 
begins to abate, their immenfe weight breaks them 
from the fhore, and they are driven to the fouth- 
ward. To the miferable inhabitants of labRadore, 
their appearance upon the coaft ferve as a token of 
the approach of fummer. 

Of the climate, soil, and natural produc- 
tions of the country. 

This vaft traft of land is extremely barren, and 
altogether incapable of cultivation. The furface is 
everywhere uneven, and covered with large ftones, 
fome of which are of amazing dimenfion?. There 
are few fprings ; yet, throughout the country, there 
are prodigious chains of lakes, or ponds, which are 
produced by the rains, and the melting of the fnow. 
Thefe ponds abound in trout, but they are very fmall. 

There is no fuch thing as level land. It is a country 
formed of frightful mountains, and unfruitful vallies. 
The mountains are almoft devoid of every {on of 
herbage. A blighted (hrub, and a little mofs, is 
fometimes to be fccn upon them; but, in general, 
the bare rock is all you behold. The, vallies are full 
of crooked low trees, fuch as the different pines, 
fpruce, birch, and a fpecies of the cedar. Up 
fome of the deep bays, and not far from the water, 
it is faid, however, there are a few flicks of no in- 

confiderable 
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eon ficicr able fizev In a. word* the whole country is 
nothing more than a prodigious heap of barren 
rocks. 

The climate is extremely rigorous. There is but 
little appearance of fummer before the middle of 
July 5 and, in. September* the approach of winter is 
very evident. It has been remarked, that the win- 
ters, within thefe few years, have been lefs fevere 
than they were known heretofore. The caufe of 
fuch an alteration it would be difficult to difeover. 

All along the coaft there are many rivers, which 
empty themfelves into the fea; yet there are but few 
of any consideration, and you muft not imagine that 
the largeft are any thing like what is generally under- 
flood by a river. Cuftom has taught us to give 
them this appellation, but the moft of them are no- 
thing more than broad brooks, or rivulets. As they 
are only drains from the ponds, in dry weather they 
are everywhere fordable ; for running, upon a folid 
rock, they become broad, without having a bed any 
dcpth-below the furface of the banks. 

The fuperficial appearance of this country is ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable. What may be hidden in its 
bowels, we cannot pretend to fuggefti probably it 
may produce fome copper; the rocks, in many places, 
are impregnated with an ore of that refemblancc 
Something of a horny fubftance, which is extremely 
tranfparent, and which will fcale out into a multi- 
tude of fmall fheets, is often found amidft theftones* 
There are both black and white of this fort, but the 
black is the moft rare. It has been tried in fire, but 
feemed to be no ways affected by heat. 

The 
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The (pedes of wood here are not vef y various : 
excepting a few fhrabs, which have as yet received 
no name from the Europeans, the principal produce of 
the country is the different forts of spruce and pine. 
Of thofe, even in the more fouthern parts, there is 
not abundance; as you advance northwards, they 
gradually diminifh, and by the time you arrive at 
the fixtieth degree of latitude, the eye is not de- 
lighted with any fort of herbage. Here the wretched 
refidents build their miferable habitations with the 
bones of whales. If ever they cheer their aching 
limbs with fire, they gather a Few flicks &om the 
fea-fhore, which probably have been wafted from 
Norway, or from xapland. Here a vafl: quantity 
of fnow remains upon the land throughout the year. 

Although the winter here is fo excetfively rigid, 
in fummer the heat is (bmetimes disagreeable, and 
in that feafon the weather is very moderate, and re- 
markably ferene. It is but feldom foggy, fpeaking 
comparatively between thisand Newfoundland; nor 
are you fo frequently liable to thofe deftrudive gales 
of wind, which vifit many other parts of the globe. 

It is, in general, high land, and fometimes you 
meet with mountains of an aftonifhing height ; you 
are alio frequently prefented with profpe&s that are 
really awful, and extremely romantic. 

There is no great variety of animals in this rocky 
country, nor are they at all numerous. Here are 
the rein- deer ; the females have horns, which na- 
ture has given them to procure food, for with thefe 
they beat away the fnow in winter, and, by that 
means, come at the tops of trees, which, during 
the inclemency of that feafon, is their only fuftenance, 
7 There 
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There are bears black and white, wolves, the car- 
kashew, foxes, porcupines a great many, the 

MOUNTAIN-CAT, MARTINS, BEAVERS, OTTERS, 

hares, and a few ermine. 

The female bears, efpecially the white, in defence 
of their young, will attack any thing 5 but at other 
times, unlefs you wound them, it is faid they are 
not very dangerous. Mai}y people affirm, and men- 
tion inftances, that, being purfued by a bear, if you 
fall on your face, and remain immoveable, it will 
retire, without doing you any mifchief. A fingfe 
wolf will never approach a man, nor need he be 
afraid of feveral attacking him together, unlefs in 
winter, when they are impelled to it by hunger. 

A venomous reptile, or infe<a, is not to be found 
here, except toads, and they are extremely rare. 
The whole country is filled with very fmall flies, 
which are exceedingly tormenting. 

Here are eagles, hawks, theHORN~owL, and 
the red -game, with a fmaller fist which refemble 
them, called the spruce-partittdgb : thefe we may 
call the conftant inhabitants of the feathered kind. 

Of fea-birds, there are great variety. 

In the fummer, the woods are vifited with many 
forts of little birds, and fomeof them are of beauti- 
ful plumage. They breed here, but, towards win- 
ter, they feek a happier climate. 

In the autumn, there come a prodigious quantity 
of birds, which are called curlews. They are about 
the fize of a wood-cock, fhaped like them, and 
nearly of the fame colour -, extremely fat, and moft 
delicious eating. They continue here but a very 

Vol. LXIV. Ccc little 
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little while, nor is it known from whence they come, 
or whither they go. 

It is a very remarkable phenomenon, that feveral 
beafts, and fome of the birds, change their colour 
with the feafons. In the winter, your eye fcarcely 
beholds any thing butwhat is white. In this miferable 
climate, providence has armed moft animals with a 
defence againft the rigour of winter. The quadru- 
pedes are cloathed with a longer thicker hair, or 
fur -, to the birds are given foft down, and feathers of 
a clofer contexture, than thofe of milder countries. 

The principal fifh are whales, the cod-fish, and 
salmon. Of shell-fish, there are but few forts* 
and thefe in no great plenty, lobsters, there are 
none at all y which is very remarkable; for, at a par- 
ticular part in the Streights of Bellifle, not more 
than five or fix leagues from Newfoundland, there 
are great abundance. 

Obferving that the feal-darts of every Indian were 
headed with the teeth of the sea-cow, I was led to 
inquire, how they came by them 5 and particularly, 
as upon thefe inftruments they feemed to fix but 
little value. I was informed, that they purchafed 
them from the Indians of Nuckvank, about the 
latitude 6o°> and that thofe Indians were vifited by 
multitudes of the fea-cows, in the winter, and that 
they killed a vaft number of them. 

My Indian, of whom I obtained this knowledge, 
could not tell me where the fea-cows went to in 
the fummer, becaufe he had never been beyond 
Nuckvank -, but he told me, that he had often 
heard the northern. Indians fay, that, a good way 

farther 
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farther to the north, they went afhore upon iflands, 
which was thought a very extraordinary thing. 

If the fituation of thefe iflands was known, it is 
very probable, an extremely valuable fea-cow fifhery 
might be carried on there. 

Of the INHABITANTS. 

It is not furprizing, thatfuch a country as has been 
defcribed fhould be thinly inhabited. The human 
fpecies upon this extenfive territory are but few ; and 
fuch as we know of are extremely favage. The 
populoufnefs of mankind generally bears an affinity 
to the foil they live on. Upon barren rocks, covered 
with fnow for more than half the year, and where 
the winters are fo rigorous, and of fuch long con- 
tinuance, we cannot expedt to find the inhabitants 
fo very numerous. 

The people of this country form various nations 
or tribes ; and are at perpetual war with each other. 
Formerly the Esquimaux, who may be called a 
maritime nation, were fettled at different places upon 
the fea coaft quite down to the river st. John's; 
but, for many years paft, whether it has been owing 
to their quarrels with the Mountaineers, or the in- 
croachments of the Europeans, they have taken up 
their refidence far to the north. 

A good way up the country live a people diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of mountaineers, be- 
tween whom and the Efquimaux there fubfifts an 
unconquerable averfion. Next to the Mountaineers, 
and ftill farther weiiward, you come to a nation 

C c c 2 called 
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called the escopics. We know not much of this 
people: and beyond them, are the Hudfon Bay 
Indians, with whom the world is but little better 
acquainted. There are, doubtlefs, in fuch a vaft tra£t 
of land, a great number of other nations ; but of 
whom we have not the leaft information. 

We are ignorant as yet, why thefe poor people 
bear each other fuch implacable hatred; but it feems 
a melancholy reflection, that, in fo large a country, 
and withal fo badly inhabited, the few there are 
fhould be eternally folicitous to extirpate one ano- 
ther: though, perhaps, multiplying the fpecies 
would augment the natural fcarcity of provifions, 
and only ferve to render them all more miserable. 

The Mountaineers are efteemed an induftrious 
tribe; and, for many years, had been known to the 
French traders* Their chief employment is to catch 
fur, and procure the neceflaries of life. They are 
extremely illiterate, but generally good-natured ; and 
are reckoned to be left ferocious than any other of 
the Indians. This foftnefs of their manners is owing 
to their long intercourfe with Europeans ; and the 
other nations will doubtlefs lofe their favage difpcn 
J&tion, in proportion as they imbibe obrcuftoms. 

They come every year to trade with the Canadian 
merchants, who have feal-fifheries on the fouthern 
part of the coaft, and have the character of juft 
dealers. They are immoderately fond of fpirits; 
for which, blanketing, fire-arm^, (in the ufe of 
which they are remarkably dexterous), and ammuni- 
tion, they truck the greatefl part of their furs. 

Their canoes are covered with the rind of birch; 

and, though fo light as to be eafiJy carried, yet fuffici- 

4 ently 
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ewtly large to contain a whole family and their traffic* 
By means of the multitude of amazing ponds 
throughout this country, they convey themfelves a 
vaft diftance in a very little time. Whenever they 
find a pond in their way, they embark on it, and 
travel by water ; when its courfe alters, and by fol- 
lowing it they would lengthen their diftance any 
thing considerable, they land, place their canoe on 
their head, and carry their baggageon their fhoulders, 
until other water gives them an opportunity of re- 
embarking. They are moft excellent travellers. 
They bear inconceivable fatigue with aftonifhing pa- 
tience, and will travel two days fucceffively without 
taking any fort of nourifhment. 

Thefe Indians are of a deeper colour than the 
Efquimaux. They are low of ftature. Though of 
a robuft confutation, their limbs are fmall, and ex- 
tremely well adapted to the rocky country they are 
continually traverfing. They have no hair, except on 
the head- For many years they have dreffed their 
food, which they boil to a jelly $ whereas the other 
Indians eat every thing raw. Their manner of 
feeding is certainly conducive to that hofpitable dif- 
pofition, which they are laid to poffefs, and was 
doubtlefs originally a great caufe of their civilization. 
Indeed the Efquimaux begin to imitate us ; but it is 
no more than a year or two,, that the buiinefs of 
cookery has been known among them. 

It is their cuftom to deftroy the aged and decrepid, 
when they become ufelefs to the fociety, and bur- 
thenfome to themfelves. They have been queftioned 
of this feeming inhumanity ; and perhaps their rea- 
fbns are not totally devoid of found philofophy. 

They 
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They tell you, that as it is with difficulty they procure 
the neceflaries of life, they can admit of none, who 
do not contribute towards acquiring it ; that having 
no fixed refidence, and it being impoflible to carry 
the helpleft with them, as they are obliged to be 
continually traverfing the country 5 they aik you, if 
it is not better to put an end to miserable beings, 
than fuffer them to perifli with cold and hunger? 
The fon generally does this kind office for the fa- 
ther ; and, it having ever been a pra£tice among 
them, they wonder at our confidering it as an ad: of 
inhumanity* 



Of the ESQUIMAUX, 

The Esquimaux Indians, inhabiting the fca- 
coafi: of the northern part of labradore, are 
indifputably from Greenland. They are a very 
deep tawney, or rather of a pale copper-coloured 
complexion. Confidered altogether, they are infe- 
rior in fize to the generality of Europeans ; and but 
a few among them are of good ftature. They 
bear a very near refemblance to the Laplanders, 
both in their perfons and cuftoms. It is notinfinuated 
that they are a Lapland colony ; but it is very proba- 
ble, they came originally from Greenland, They have 
beards, fo have the Greenlanders, and indeed fo have 
the inhabitants of Lapland : whereas the Iroquois, the 
Hurons, the Efcopics, and the Mountaineers their 
neighbours, have hair no where except on the head* 
It is true this is no proof. The Samojedes are no 
more hairy than the nations we have juft mentioned ; 

but 



but who will believe that any p^rt of the new world 
was peopled from Samojeda ? AH we know is, that 
the great Author of Nature has been pleafed to di~ 
yerfify the human fpecies upon every continent. 

Thefe Indians, in general, are not very difagreeahly 
featured, though there are fome among them who 
are extremely ugly. They are flat-vifaged, and have 
fiiort nofes. Their hair is black and extremely 
coarfe. Their hands and feet are remarkably fmall. 
The women load their heads with large firings of 
heads., which they faften to the hair above the ears; 
and they are fond of a hoop of bright brafs, which* 
they wear as a coronet. Their drefs is intirely of 
ikins, except thofe who have trafficked for a little 
blanketing. It confifts of a fort of hooded clofe 
fijirt, breeches, ftockings, and boots* They wear 
the hairy fide towards them, according to the fea- 
fbns; and between the drefs of the different fe&es 
there is no variety, except that the women wear 
monftrous large boots, and their upper garment is 
ornamented with a tail. In the boots they occa- 
fionally place their children; but the youngeft is 
always carried at their back, in the hood of their 
jacket. 

They have no fort of bread; but live chiefly on 
theflefh of feal, {leer, fifli, and of birds. Till very 
lately they ate every thing raw, and putrefaction was 
deemed no objection. 

In the winter they live inhoufes, or rather ca^ 
verns, for they are funk in the earth. In the furth- 
mer they dwell in tents, which are made circular 
with poles, and covered with fkins fewed together. 
The houfe cojififts of one room, and though not 
2 very 
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very large, yet it contains feveral brothers or other 
relations, with their wives and children. Their 
tents are ftill more crouded ; becaufe, as the whole 
fummer they are generally rambling up and down 
the coaft, they endeavour to diminish their baggage 
as much as poffible. 

In the fummer they find no difficulty in procuring 
food ; but it is not fo with them in winter, againft 
which feafon they dry fifh in the fun, and preierve 
the fat or oil of feals in fkin veffels. 

They have no fort of beverage among them, ex- 
cept water. They are not as yet fond of fpirituous 
liquors, and there are but few that will tafte of any. 
It is certain they are able to fubfift a long while 
without eating \ but when they have plenty, they 
devour a prodigious quantity. When they are prefled 
with hunger, and have nothing to fatisfy it, they 
make their nofes bleed, and fuck the blood to fup- 
port themfelves. 

They appear to be abfolutely without any fort of 
religion ; nor have they fo much as an objeft of 
adoration among them. They live happy in their 
ignorance, and enjoy the bleffing of being ftrangers 
to perfecution and torture. 

They are without any government ; and no man 
is fuperior to another, but as he excels in ftrength 
or in courage, and in having the greateft number of 
wives and children. Being entirely without laws, 
general cenfure is the only punifhment for the moft 
deteftable crimes. 

They have no marriage ceremony. A wife is 
confidered as property, and a hufband lends one of 
his wives to to a friend. The wives are given very 

early 
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early in marriage, frequently feveral years before 
confummation 5 and the reafon of this is, becaufe 
the girl's father, by that means, has one lefs in 
family to provide for. 

The Efquimeaux men are extremely indolent; 
and the women are the greateft drudges upon the 
face of the earth. They do every thing except pro- 
cure food, and even in that they are frequently 
affiftants ; fo that they are at continual labour. They 
few with the finews of deer, and their needle-work 
is amazingly neat. 

Their language is the fame as the Greenlanders. 
It is not altogether devoid of harmony, and the 
women have very delicate voices. 

Thefe Indians are ftrangers tpjealoufy; they do 
not appear to be at all quarrelfome, and they very 
feldom fteal from one another. They do not feem 
very paffionate ; but woe be to the woman that 
offends her hufband. 

If polygamy was not allowed among them, their 
numbers would be very few. Some of the women 
bear many children; but, in general, they are by 
no means fruitful. The wives live happily together; 
and, if deferving, {hare equally in their hufband's 
favours. 

They have but few difeafes among them, and 
confequently are without phyficians ; they believe, that 
tying to their neck or wrifts the particular part of 
fome fifh or animal, according to the complaint, will 
produce a cure. The moft dreadful malady upon 
earth, has not as yet reached them : nor have they 
ever been vifited by the fmall pox, 

Vol.LXIV. Ddd Thefe 
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Thefe Indians cahnot rcckott numerically beyottd 
fix 5 arid their compound numbers teath fco &tth«# 
than twchiy*Qh£. Every thing beyoftd i& a ttiult!^ 
tude; 

They live always upon the fea-fhwes, fitora "their 
dread of ths Mountaineers. Their canons oonlaift 
only one perfon ; they ate extremely loftg in pro- 
portion to their breadth, being upwards of twenty 
feet by two ; they are covered with fkiris* and ire 
extremely light, fo that they ate ovef&t With fhfe 
Jeafl: inclination to one fide or the othe?. It is tt&liy 
a very extraordirrary circumftatic^ that though thefe 
people are almoft ev£r in their Canoes, which are fo 
exceflively ticklifli y there is not 6n& atftoiig ihttix 
that can fwim. 

They ftavigate their fhallops without a compa/s ill 
the thkkeft fogs, and are very good coafters. They 
have always a vaft number of dogs in their carfcp, 
which are of feveral ules. Thefe ankn&te fervs as a 
guard; they are food; their fkins are- vaiaabte for 
cloathing; and they draw their fledges in Wmtet. 
They have not the power of barking, but their hswl 
is hideous ; they are large* and have a head like a 
fox, whereas the ctogs of the Mountaineers are ex- 
tremely fmall. The Samojedes and the Laplanders 
train the rein-deer to their fledges. The -country 
of Labradore produces thefe animals. $ bat- they 
arb Only ferviceable to the Bfquimeaux lor food and 
raiment. 

The weapons of thefe Indians are, the dart and 
tfre boiSv and arrow. They arfc not very expert in 
the ufe of either; although it is with thefe they cte- 

fend 
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fend themfelves, and procure the neeeffaries of 
life. 



Of their numbers. 

This is a calculation not ealily formed. I have 
been at fome pains to obtain information upon this 
head y and by the means which I fliall purfue, of 
their populoufnefe one may be able to make a tole- 
rable eftimation. 

Leaving the ftraights of Belkifle, and proceeding 
northwards, the firft tribe, or fettlement, you come 
to, is that of Ogbu&oke. Here they have the moft 
boats, by reafort of their being neareft to the Euro- 
peans ; and allowing fifteen perfbns to each boat, 
including men, women, and children, which is 
rather an under-rating, the boats being eighteen, 
the number of this tribe will be, zjo 

The next tribe is at Nonynoke, where the" 
Moravians are fettled. Thefe have only five 
boats; btit then they are more crouded, fo 
admitting twenty to a boat their number i$, 

Keewedloke is the feat of the next tribe/ 
Here they have no more than fix boats ; yet 
notwithftanding, they are the largefi: tribe upon 
the cpaft. My Indian imagined them to be one 
third more numerous than the Ogbucktoke 
tribe, fo that they amount to about 
Nepawktoot, ' 70 



> 100 



360 



800 
D d d 2 Can- 
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Brought over, 800 
Cannuklookthuock, nearly equal to Keewed- 1 

loke, fuppofe, J 345 

Chuckluck, about 140 

Chuckbelweet, 40 

Noolatucktoke, 30 

Nuckvauk, 60 

Hitherto, as I was myfelf no farther than 
Keewedloke, I have been guided in my 
computation by the Indian that accompa- 
nied me ; but he having never been be- 
yond Nuckvauk, imagines, by what he 
has heard related, that at the following 
places, which are all the fettlements he 
has ever heard of, there may be at each, 
upon an average, about thirty : 
Cummucktobick, 30 

Kidlenock, 30 

Toogeat, 30 

Congerbaw, 30 

Ungabaw, 30 

Ivevucktoke, 30 

Igloo-ockfhook, 30 



If this calculation comes any thing near the truth, 
the esquimeaux inhabitants of labradore are far 
from being numerous -, and thofe favages who inhabit 
the inland parts are ftill lefs populous. 
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